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Armour’s Plant Foods Bring Balanced Meals 


To Citrus Growing In Your Fields 
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There’s an 


ARMOUR 


Analysis to Help 
Make Your 


Trees 


Do their Best 


These Armour “Imps” Just Have A Way 


Of Helping Make The Yields That Pay 
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As your trees put out their spring foliage and 
start the job of producing your next citrus 
yield, a lot depends on the fertilizer applica- 
tion which helps them get their start. But when 
you apply a proven fertilizer like Armour’s 
BIG CROP, you know you’re using a brand that 
has helped produce better citrus yields in Flor- 
ida for three generations. 


Every Armour analysis is rich in major and 
minor plant foods which go right to work and 
help the blooms stick. Armour stays at work: 


It gives your trees a constant supply of bal- 
anced nourishment in proportion to their needs 
— helps them develop larger yields of high- 
quality fruit which will command the best 
market prices. 


Thousands of Florida’s most successful growers 
use Armour’s season after season, because 
they’ve found it’s an investment that pays 
dividends. There’s an Armour Analysis suited 
to your own grove, and you'll find it can surely 
help make your work count for more. 


LET YOUR ARMOUR FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


HELP SOLVE YOUR CITRUS PROBLEMS... 


Ask your Armour field representative to suggest 
a suitable analysis for your spring fertilization 
application. He’s had long experience with the 
citrus and soils of your section — and will gladly 
help you with all problems of fertilization, culti- 
vation and grove care. Drop us a card, and he’ll 


visit you without obligation. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS gos 


Jacksonville, Florida 
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Produce Fine Citrus 


For many years Texas was regard- 
ed as strictly a land of corn, cattle 
and cotton, but in recent years, we 
have learned that Texas grows prac- 
tically every kind of crop or fruit 
that can be grown in any part of our 
country. ; 

Less than fifty years ago the Rio 
Grande area was a vast, brushcov- 
ered dominion. The major business 
activity of the population was the 
dislodging of wild steers from the 
subtropical jungle. This territory of 
approximately three thousand square 
miles stretches along the Rio Grande 
from Point Isabel northward for 
seventy miles and westward for an 
equal distance or more. In its native 
state it was a region of dense growth 
of mesquite, ebony, huisache, and 
prickly pear. The soil is level, allu- 
vial silt of unusual fertility. The 
climate is mild, with an average tem. 
perature of 60° F. in January and 
89° F. July. The annual rainfall is 
about 28 inches, the major portion 
of which falls between May and Oct- 
ober. A strong sea breeze blows most 
of the time. 

Except for a few seedling orange 
trees growing at old ranch sites, 
there was no suggestion in 1900 that 
this region would in a few years be- 
come one of the largest citrus pro- 
ducing sections of the world. The 
coming of the Missouri Pacific rail- 
road to the Rio Grande Valley in 
1904 paved the way for later de- 
velopments. It was not until 1915 
that the first commercial planting of 
some 300 acres of grapefruit and 
oranges was made by John Shary of 
Mission, Texas. The first carload of 
citrus fruit was shipped north in 
1921. During this period of 22 years 
since the first commercial planting 
was made, 7,026,553 citrus trees 
were set out on 102,691 acres of 
Rio Grande Valley soil. 

The bulk of the early plantings 
were largely grapefruit. Marsh Seed- 
less, a variety of extra quality, was 
the choice among the early plantings. 
Today this variety makes up at least 
two thirds of the total number of all 
varieties grown in this section. Dun- 
can, a variety of good quality but 
handicapped by numerous seed, was 
the second choice. This variety is now 
used largely for juice purposes. Cen- 
tral markets have indicated a distinct 
partiality for seedless fruit. A third 
variety of grapefruit, the Pink Marsh 
Seedless, has become popular since it 
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Ridgeway Groves In Texas 


BY JOHN W. WILKINSON 


made its first appearance as a bud 
sport in one of the valley groves 
about seven years ago. The Pink 
Marsh has a distinct pink flesh, is 
seedless, has excellent quality, and 
the pink color appears over the gold- 
en skin. Selections are now being 
made to obtain more pink color on 
the skin than occurred on the fruit 
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when it was first introduced. 

Plantings of oranges in the Rio 
Grande Valley are small compared 
to grapefruit plantings. There are 
1,451,931 orange trees in commercial 
production, and 156,162 young trees. 
The Pineapple variety, a juicy, thin 
skinned seeded orange was most 
popular in the early plantings. Par- 
son Brown, with a thicker skin, was 
second in popularity. 

In addition to the large commer- 
cial citrus groves, there are many 
small groves ranging in size from two 
to five acres, which have become 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The Brogdex Process not only 


Better Wilt Control 


but it also makes possible a 


Better Polish 


one that has longer life and 


Improves Your Grade 


gives you more number ones 
and more combination grade 


Decay Control 


reduces refrigeration costs 
* % 


Some other processes may give you one 
and some the other, but... 


BROGDEX 


GIVES YOU ALL FOUR 


B. C. SKINNER, Distributor 


THE BROGDEX SYSTEM 
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NOW... Let ’em Have It! 
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Food for Freedom . . . Now it’s Food for Victory 


Food from American farms is gaining on every front. Our boys are getting 
good food — all they can eat. Shipments to our allies are steadily going up... 
Germany’s meat ration has again been cut down! 


MERICA’S great Food for Victory pro- 

gram is now a living reality. With the 

first treacherous bomb at Pearl Harbor 

American farmers united in angry deter- 

mination to beat the production goals they 
set last fall. 


We have new goals now and to reach them 
will call for the greatest production in the 
history of American agriculture. But reach 
them we must and reach them 
we will! For the United States 
is not only the arsenal, but 
also the food store, for the 
United Nations. Britain is cut- 
ting down her rations to release 
supplies for the Far East. Rus- 
sia’s “scorched earth” retreat 
last fall destroyed vast food 
crops. Hungry refugees by the 
thousands must be fed. 


Our shipments of foods are 


™ bo 
YOUR FARM CAN HELP 
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swiftly increasing. Two months ago we de- 
livered our millionth ton of food to Britain. 
By mid-year more than a billion dollars’ 
worth will have been delivered to her alone 
— not counting Russia or China. 


What next year’s needs will be, no one 

knows now, but everything depends upon 

the American farmer. If he fails, our fight- 

ing forces and the men in our factories 
and shipyards will fail, along 
with millions of fighters and 
workers in other countries al- 
lied with us. 


But America is determined they 
shall not fail. Food is vital as 
bullets and the Food for Vic- 
tory effort insures an ever 
increasing production as the 
American farmer’s contribu- 
tion to complete victory and 
lasting peace. 


This is one of a series of reports from the United States Department of Agriculture published 
by the Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc., in furtherance of the Nation’s food produc- 
tion program. Publication of this report in this space does not constitute endorsement by the 
United States Department of Agriculture of any commercial product. 
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EXCLUSIVE SPECIALIZED CITRUS 





Publication office at Bartow, Florida. 


for 


Fruits ‘And | Vensidlitte 


A growing competition with can- 
ned, frozen, and concentrated food 
products emphasizes the importance 
of improved methods of wrapping 
and packaging fresh Florida fruits 
and vegetables so they may reach 
the markets in the best condition and 
as nearly as possible like the freshly 
harvested produce. 

Vitamins, enzymes, hormones, min- 
eral elements, and other substances 
essential to the growth and health 
of the human body are found in 
greatest abundance in fresh food 
products. It is therefore important 
to keep food products as long as pos- 
sible in the fresh condition at any 
time, but especially so at present, in- 
asmuch as our nation and, especial- 
ly, our State, are called upon to sup- 
ply fresh produce in greater abun- 
dance not only to our own citizens 
but to those of many other nations. 
Long distance transportation is nec- 
essary and therefore any means 
which can be found to keep fruit 
and vegetables in a fresh state for 
longer periods of time is of great 
value. 

Research on the superiority of 
certain wrappers and conditions in 
preserving the fresh field-ripened 
quality of the agricultural produce 
during handling, transportation, and 
storage has been carried out during 
the past several years in the Hor- 
ticultural laboratories of the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 
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Practical Preservative Wrappers 


By ARTHUR L. STAHL 








Associate Horticulturist, University 


Many wrappers have been tried for 
Florida fruits and vegetables dur- 
ing the past several years. A report 
of the reaction of some of these 
when used on commercial varieties of 
citrus was given in Florida Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin 
804. Since that time, as new pro- 
ducts which could be used as wrap- 
pers were placed on the market, they 
have been tried, not only on citrus 
but on other fruits and vegetables 
as well, Trials were made on their 
use under cold storage conditions, as 
well as under the conditions prevail- 
ing at the time of the commercial 
handling of the crop. 

Pliofilm, a Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Co. product, is one of these new 
products and a study of its physical 
properties indicated the possibility 
of its use as an ideal fruit and vege- 
table wrapper due to the fact that it 
will permit the passage of respiratory 
gases while retaining moisture. In 
addition, it is transparent, tasteless, 
odorless, tough, durable, and it not 
attacked by insects, vermin, or molds. 
It is also thermoplastic, which pro- 
perty allows it to be heat-sealed and 
permits a novel type of packaging 
known as Plioseal or stretch-wrap- 
ping. The previously heated pliofilm 
assumes the form of the wrapped ob- 
ject when the object is thrust 
through it, thus permitting the wrap- 
ping or irregular objects without 
seams or folds. 


of Florida Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 


The protection of Florida’s juice- 
heavy citrus fruit during shipment 
and marketing presents many advan- 
tages to the industry. The pliofilm 
wrapper protects the fruit from 
mechanical abrasion or bruising dur- 
ing shipment and prevents “nesting,” 
the spread of mold spores from in- 
fected fruit to those surrounding it. 
The protection from shrinkage and 
other effects of dehydration by this 
transparent moisture-proof wrapper 
prevents the decrease in size of fruit. 
This would necessitate far less bulge 
in the fruit pack than is now the 
common practice, since this extra 
amount is included to compensate. 

The original color of both the 
rind and the stem button is main- 
tained by the wrapper. 

Pitting, or localized drying of the 
rind, which appears on all types of 
unwrapped citrus when held in re- 
frigeration, is prevented almost en- 
tirely by the pliofilm wrapper. This 
is an important factor in the storage 
of limes and grapefruit, permitting 
the storage life to be greatly ex- 
tended. 

The use of the pliofilm wrapper 
on fruit stored for consumption dur- 
ing the summer months permits the - 
marketing season to be extended 
three and four months, 

Fancy fruit such as tangerines and 
mandarin oranges may be held in 
pliofilm for a sufficiently long per- 

(Continued on page 13) 
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Termite Control In Buildings 
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The termites commonly found in 
buildings in Florida we divide into 
two classes, the subterranean term- 
mites and the dry wood termites. 
The subterranean termites must have 
contact with the earth for moisture, 
hence the name_ subterranean, al- 
though they are not by any means 
confined to the subterranean situa- 
tions but can work well up into the 
third story of a house. The dry wood 
termites need no such conection with 
the ground. Of the two, the subter- 
ranean termites are much more com- 
mon in Florida, ninety-five per cent 
of the termites in buildings in the 
interior portions being of this spec- 
ies. But in some of the coastal sec- 
tions, particularly in the southern 
part of the state, from Tampa to Key 
West and up the east coast, the dry 
dry wood termite is much more com- 
mon than it is in the interior of the 
state. 

We will take up first the subter- 
ranean termites, those that must have 
contact with the earth for moisture. 
When a piece of timber rests direct- 
ly on the ground this is of course 
easy, but even when buildings are 
placed on masonry foundations they 
are by no means safe from these in- 
sects. Under these circumstances the 
termites may build out of sand, cov- 
ered passageways connecting the 
building with the earth. These are 
usually plastered on the inside of 
the foundations and are very crooked 
and small in size, much smaller than 
the diameter of a lead pencil. Some- 
times instead of being fastened to 
the masonry of the building they ex- 
tend directly through the air from 
the floors to the ground below, but 
this type of connection is more rare. 

Efficient methods of control of this 
termite in buildings are based on 
breaking this contact with the 
ground. If this is destroyed in such 
a manner that it cannot be re-estab- 
lished promptly the termites in the 
building will perish. Their bodies 
are very soft and lose water readily. 
This is probably the chief reason 
they travel in tunnels through the 
wood or in these covered passage- 
ways. They will never voluntarily ex- 
pose themselves to the air. 


In building a new house or other 
building, it is‘ entirely possible to 
construct it in such a way as to make 
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ENTOMOLOGIST, FLORIDA EX- 


PERIMENT STATION 


it practically proof against subter- 
ranean termites. These measures will 
be a comparatively small part of the 
original cost of the building and 
should by all means be incorporated 
in every new wooden building in 
Florida. Even buildings of brick or 
stone have enough wood in them 
which may be attacked by termites 
to make such measures addvisable. 
All that is necessary is to build a 
well above the ground, on pillars, 
and cap these pillars with a piece of 
non-corrosive metal, such as galvan- 
ized iron, tin or copper. This sheet 
of metal should be considerably wid- 
er than the pillar, so it will project 
out a couple of inches on both sides. 
This projection should be bent down 
at an angle of 45 degrees, or it may 
be somewhat wider and bent up in 
the form of a trough which may be 
filled with oil. This has the added ad- 
vantage that it will keep ants from 
entering the house, unless there are 
foundation plantings of ornamentals 
or other things touching the house. 
Termites will not use foundation 
plantings for entering the house as 
the contact is too uncertain for 
them, but ants will use such a con- 
nection. 

These termite guards must be 
placed around the chimney as well, 
and around the door steps. The chim- 
ney, perhaps because of the warmth 
is one of the favorite points of en- 
try of the termites into the house. 
A cheap way of preventing entrance 
through the door steps is to separate 
them from the rest of the house by 
an inch or two of space. There is 
no necessity for the door steps touch- 
ing the sills of the house and an inch 
or so of space will ordinarily pre- 
vent entrance by termites. Should 
they occasoinally bridge over this 
space their tunnels can easily be de- 
stroyed. 

Houses built on a solid foundation 
instead of pillars would be somewhat 
more expensive to make _ termite 
proof, but even in this case it would 
not add more than 10 percent to the 
cost of the house. 

If one desires to keep animals out 
from under the house a masonry will 
can be built and used, providing it 
is separated from the sills of the 
house by an inch or so of space. 
There are other precautions not at 
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all expensive which should be taken 
in the building of a house. It is a 
common practice of carpenters to 
leave waste lumber and other trash 
under the house. This is almost sure 
to be infested with termites sooner 
or later and may result in their en- 
tering the house when this wood is 
consumed. All such trash should be 
removed and, of course, any stumps 
or other woody material under the 
house should be removed. An even 
more serious habit of builders is to 
leave the forms which were used in 
pouring the foundations. These make 
a direct and very convenient ave- 
nue of entry into the house. 

The early settlers in Florida had 
the right idea — to build the house 
high on pillars with plenty of light 
and air underneath. Perhaps they 
had in mind rather a shelter for pigs 
and farm machinery than termite 
protection, but at least they did hin- 
der the entrance of termites. 

If the house is provided with 
double floors it is an excellent idea 
to sprinkle a liberal amount of paris 
green between the floors. Timbers 
resting on or near the ground should 
be impregnated with creosote, zinc 
chloride, or other material under 
pressure. In several towns in Florida 
there are firms which will do this 
work. Merely spraying or painting 
the outside of the timber with these 
materials will not be effective. Good 
cement should be used in making the 
foundations, Termites will not eat 
cement but they can bore their way 
through a poor grade of mortar. 

But what about a house already 
built. The only permanent way, and 
in the end usually the most econom- 
ical way, is to install the guards re- 
commended for a new house. This 
is not impossible nor necessarily a 
very expensive procedure. Usually 
if the foundation is of brick, a few 
at a time can be removed without 
the necessity of jacking up the 
house. 

A more serious problem in the 
control of termites are houses built 
low on the ground, with little or no 
space underneath. The _ so-called 
Spanish types of houses are an in- 
vitation to termites. In such houses 
the best thing that can be done is 
probably the following measures, 


(Continued on page 13) 
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The Growers’ Own Paége 





The following letter from Luther 
L. Chandler, president of Goulds 
Growers Inc. and former chairman 
of the Florida Citrus Commission, 
in reply to a letter by L. P. DeWolfe 
printed in the last issue of The Cit- 
rus Industry, presents the side of 
the Citrus Commission in its efforts 
to improve citrus marketing condi- 
tions in Florida. The letter is pub- 
lished with a great deal of pleas- 
ure and should close the controversy 
on this particular subject.—Editor. 





Editor, Citrus Industry 

On your February GROWERS’ 
OWN PAGE, you printed a lengthy 
letter from a Mr. L. P. DeWolfe, 
which I feel should be answered. 

Florida’s citrus industry is exceed- 
ingly complex, with conflicting areas 
within the State, fruit maturing at 
different seasons, different varieties, 
root stocks, soils, etc. Yet, as the re- 
sult of our citrus laws, still not per- 
fect, as backed by the citrus indus- 
try, the Citrus Inspection Bureau, 
and governed by the Citrus Commis- 
sion, we have made far more pro- 
gress than any other commodity in 
the fresh fruit or vegetable field. 

Since the Citrus Commission was 
created with its maturity, advertis- 
ing and other programs, we have 
doubled the shipment of fruit from 
Florida — even while California and 
Texas were showing tremendous 
gains too. Per capita consumption 
of citrus fruits throughout the na- 
tion has greatly increased, more than 
doubled in many sections. Can Mr. 
DeWolfe name any other fruit or 
vegetable on which annual shipments 
have been doubled within the same 
period, and on which prices have 
maintained as well as on citrus? This 
is definitely the result of our or- 
ganized effort or program, as other 
fruits and vegetables had the same 
markets, same consumers, same tran- 
sportation, and in most instances a 
more uniform supply to sell. To prac- 
tical citrus men the answer is ob- 
vious. 

In defense of the State Inspection 
Bureau, I deny Mr. DeWolfe’s charg- 
es, and ask him to produce the evi- 
dence to which he refers or with- 
draw his charges. It is a physical. im- 
possibility, with the Bureau’s cur- 
rent staff, to inspect every box of 
fruit leaving the State, therefore, the 
lots of fruit are ‘inspected in the 
packing houses. Inspection rules are 


This department is devoted to the 
growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
—a of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


enforced as rigidly as possible, and 
the results are amazing in the light 
of the number of boxes each inspec- 
tor must inspect. This system is not 
perfect, either, for there may be a 
crooked inspector somewhere, but the 
incident to which Mr. DeWolfe re- 
fers should have been reported im- 
mediately to proper authorities, rath- 
er than using it to criticise the in- 
dustry. I charge the growers and 
shippers of this State with the re- 
sponsibility of any failure in our in- 
spection service. 


Certainly some fruit slips by, but 
it is not happening in a sufficient 
number of cases to warrant the 
charge that the Inspection Bureau 
has failed. The complimentary re- 
action of the trade, who handle, buy 
and sell our citrus fruit throughout 
the nation, in regard to the improve- 
ment on maturity, grade and quality 
of Florida fruit, is a matter of pub- 
lie record and constitutes the high- 
est endorsement of the Inspection 
Bureau and the Citrus Commission. 
The trade and the consuming public 
will not be fooled by idle charges. 


There has been much publicity on 
printing contracts awarded to a New 
York firm which, it is claimed, is con- 
trary to Florida law. The fact is, the 
Citrus Commission collects a special 
excise tax from the citrus grower 
and by a proper understanding, 
backed by competent legal advice, it 
was decided that printing for the 
Citrus Commission was not printing 
for the State. In spending the grow- 
ers’ money, the Commission awards 
contracts to the lowest bidder, such 
printed matter to be used generally 
throughout the northern markets. 
Would it be sound economy to pay 
a higher price for printing in Flor- 
ida, pay freight on printing material 
into the State, then pay freight on 
it back to the north where it is to 
be used? Certainly there are items 
or “extras” as Mr. DeWolfe terms 
them, all of which were figured in 
and allowed for at arriving where 
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the printing was to be done. One of 
the State’s largest printers told me 
some time ago that he felt Florida 
printers should get the Citrus Com- 
mission business provided their quo- 
tations were no more than 20% high- 
er than out-of-state firms. My an- 
swer to him was that the printing 
should be done where the money went 
the farthest and could get the most 
work done, all items being properly 
considered. Some of the printers in 
the State desire to further their own 
business without regard for the 
growers’ tax money, and are fighting 
the Commission with wrong tactics. 
I say that the Citrus Commission 
should continue to have its printing 
done where it can be done most eco. 
nomically. The citrus industry is in 
no position to pay any bonuses, pre- 
miums or hold any umbrellas over 
the printing industry, or any others. 

Let me rise in righteous indigna- 
tion to the defense of the new Com- 
mission, and those three of the-old 
members who were reappointed, Tom 
Swann, John Knight and E. H. Wil- 
liams. There just aren’t three finer, 
cleaner, industry conscious and pa- 
triotic citizens in the State, and I 
challenge Mr. DeWolfe to point out 
a single instance where either of 
those three men have been derelict 
in their duty. All have served long and 
faithfully at a cost of much time and 
expense to themselves. What has 
Mr. DeWolfe ever done for the 
citrus industry? The new Commis- 
sion is made up of as fine men as 
can be found. They are doing a 
splendid job, and they need the sup- 
port of every citrus grower in the 
State, not unjust criticism which, in 
my opinion, is not based on fact. 

In this day of war, with all its 
horrible implications, which I pre- 
dict will not soon end, when con- 
structive effort is needed by the in- 
dustry and by the nation, I call on 
every individual to keep his feet on 
the ground, to find out the facts be- 
fore criticism is made, and if he finds 
anything really wrong let him report 
it to the proper authorities in a dig- 
nified manner becoming a great in- 
dustry. I call on every citrus grow- 
er to back our effort, to cooperate, 
to recognize certain economic situ- 
ations in order that this industry will 
not bog down at this, the greatest 
moment of peril in our history. 

This is not written in a desire to 

(Continued on page 18) 
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CALIFORNIA’S LOSS 





Latest reports from California place the loss 
from the recent freeze in that state at fifteen 
percent, or approximately one and one-half mil- 
lion boxes, of the navel orange crop. No esti- 
mate is made of the loss to the Valencia crop, 
although the damage to that variety is said to 
be considerable. Should the damage to Valen- 
cias be anywhere near as great as the reported 
loss to navels, it will mean a very sizeable re- 
duction in the total shipments of oranges from 
California. 

Farbeit from us to rejoice over the misfor- 
tune of others. Florida citrus growers know 
from experience what a freeze of such extent 
means to the owners of citrus groves. 

However, since the misfortune exists, Flor- 
ida citrus growers should make the most of the 
situation. With the reduced shipments from 
California and the consequent lessening of com- 
petition from that state, Florida growers should 
take advantage of the opportunity to realize 
to the highest degree on the crop still remain- 
ing on the trees in this state. 

This can be done only if our remaining crop 
is marketed in an orderly manner. Care must 
be taken to see that no market is oversupplied 
at any time and that none but fruit of the high- 
est quality is permitted to reach consuming 
markets. Properly handled, the crop remaining 
in Florida should be marketed at prices which 
will return a profit to the growers. 


CHAIN STORES TO INAUGURATE 
ANNUAL CITRUS DRIVE 





The Florida Chain Store Association, at the 
request of Florida citrus growers and shippers, 
has begun the organization of a nation-wide 
drive to move a surplus citrus crop which: 
threatens the economic structure of the entire 
industry. 

Appeal for a special sales campaign by chain 
stores came from Murl E. Pace, general man- 
ager of the United Growers and Shippers; C. 
C. Commander, general manager of the Flor- 
ida Citrus Exchange; and Marvin Walker, sec- 
retary of the Florida Citrus Producers Trade 
Association. The appeal was.made to the chain 
stores through C. B. Treadway, managing di- 
rector of the chain store organization. 

In asking for the support of the chain stores 
in a special effort to move the heavy surplus 
of mid-season oranges and grapefruit, Mr. Pace 
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declared: ‘“‘We have left in the state far great- 
er quantities of citrus than remained here at 
this time last season.” 

Mr. Commander said: “The citrus industry 
is in a most deplorable condition. Prices are 
very low and consumption the past several 
weeks has been far below normal.” 

Mr. Walker pointed out that prices are far 
below normal while production costs have in- 
creased as much as 50 per cent. Disruption of 
boat and truck transportation combined with 
loss of export markets is working a hardship 
on Florida producers, Mr. Walker declared. 

In consequence of this condition, chain stores 
in Florida will launch a statewide campaign to 
move the surplus crop as soon as possible. Chain 
food stores throughout the country will join in 
the effort in a concentrated national campaign 
from March 5 through March 14. 

It is the belief of Florida citrus factors and 
of the chain store managers that this campaign 
will result in the movement of great quantities 
of fruit and result in bolstering prices which 
have been very unsatisfactory for several 
weeks. 


CITRUS AT THE TOP 





“As unemployment has increased, the de- 
mand for many food products has increased 
even more rapidly. I think there is every rea- 
son to believe that the number of employed 
workers will continue to go up and that the de- 
mand for food will move up right along with 
it,” says Secretary of Agriculture Wickard. 
“And don’t lose sight of the fact that there is 
a great awakening going on these days in the 
matter of nutrition, with emphasis on protec- 
tive foods, the foods which are rich in minerals 
and vitamins. 

“As our knowledge of nutrition principles 
has increased the past quarter of a century, 
the American people have gradually changed 
their eating habits to include more milk, more 
fruits, and more green and leafy vegetables. 
I think this trend offers new opportunities for 
agriculture in many parts of the United States.” 

This should be encouraging to every citrus 
grower. Citrus fruits stand at the top of the list 
among foods of health value and the growing 
recognition of the need for health-promoting 
and health-preserving foods in the diet of the 
nation should stimulate increased consumption 
of all citrus fruits. It is encouraging that the 
Secretary of Agriculture is giving public en- 
dorsement to the need for the use of greater 
quantities of fruits and vegetables in the diet. 


The finest sight in the Florida landscape is 
a healthy, well-cared-for citrus grove; the 
greatest eye-sore, a neglected citrus grove. 


It isn’t safe to gamble that the weatherman 
is wrong when he forecasts a frost — the re- 
cords show that usually he is right. 


The grower who does not take care of his 
grove cannot expect his grove to take care « 
him. 
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Control Of Aphids 


On Citrus... 


In most sections of the state the 
green citrus aphids are now very 
scarce, due to the steady cold and 
the long dormant season of citrus 
trees this winter. There are very few 
left to start an infestation, very few 
left for seed, so to speak. It does 
not seem likely that even with the 
rapid breeding of which they are 
capable, that they can build up a 
heavy infestation before the spring 
growth will harden. In some of the 
warmer sections of the state where 
there are some aphids at the present 
time and growers in these regions 
wili do well to begin their fight 
against aphids at the present time, 
if they have not already started. 
Tangerines because they put out their 
growth later than oranges may have 
a heavy infestation, 

These aphids begin to have young 
when they are only six days old, and 
their average reproduction, when con- 
ditions are favorable, is six young 
per day. Have you ever stopped to 
figure what this means? It means 
that a female, and they are all fe- 
males in the citrus belt, at the end 
of a week could have 42 daughters 
and 36 granddaughters. At the end 
of two weeks, in her middle age, 
she could have 84 granddaughters 
and 648 great granddaughters. In 
her ripe old age, at the end of three 
weeks she could have 2,000 grand- 
daughters and 17,776 great grand- 
daughters, a total of nearly 10,000 
descendants; and at the end of ten 
weeks there would be living to re- 
vere her memory 160,000 descend- 
ants. This is providing, of course, 
that none died except from old age 
and there was plenty of food. As a 
matter of fact no such rapid produc- 
tion takes place in nature but it does 
emphasize the immense possibilities 
for reproduction if conditions are fa- 
vorable. Like other insects, aphids 
have their enemies, predators and 
parasites from which they cannot 
run away and from which they make 
no attempt to run away. They show 
no fear of their most deadly ene- 
mies. Their method of getting along 
in the world is to breed so fast that 
after their enemies have had their 
fill, there will be a few left to carry 
on the species, a blitz breeding cam- 
paign. Among these enemies are 
ladybeetles, aphid lions, and especi- 
ally certain fungous and bazcterial 


diseases which often sweep them off 
very thoroughly, but this does not us- 
ually happen until late in the spring. 

Citrus growers all know, of course, 
what damage aphids can produce. If 
abundant enough they may absolute- 
ly stop all development of the spring 
flush of growth, including blossoms 
and fruit. The curled leaves are but 
one phase of the destruction they 
produce and a minor one. 

It is only on the spring flush of 
growth that aphids are usually a se- 
rious menace. If we can protect this 
flush of growth from the aphids we 
can usually afford to ignore them the 
rest of the year. Therefore it is an 
excellent insurance to take measures 
at the present time to delay the in- 
festation. What few colonies there 
are in the groves at this time should 
be destroyed. They are mostly out 
on the ends of slender branches 





The Mineral Key that Unlocks 
Vital Plant Foods in Your Soil 


HY does some rich-looking 

earth fail to produce good 

crops while other, poorer- 
looking soil does well? 

The answer is balance — the 
all-important acid-alkali 
balance. When your soil is bal- 
anced, plants can easily extract 
plant-foods; but when out of 
balance, plant foods are locked 
up tight. 
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By J. R. WATSON 
Entomologist, Florida Experiment 


Station 


which may be bent over into a buck- 
et containing some good insecticide, 
tike nicotine with soap or other 
spreader. Twigs which cannot readily 
be bent into a bucket can be spot 
dusted. For this purpose choose a 
time when there is absolutely no 
wind and the temperature is above 
60° F. Dust all colonies with a 3% 
nicotine sulfate-lime dust. This will 
be very effective if weather condi- 
tions are suitable. There is no use 
dusting in the wind. Even enough 
wind to sway the Spanish moss in 
the trees is too much to get a good 
kill of the aphids by spot dusting. 

If one is to control aphids he must 
do a thorough job, more thorough 
than is ordinarily done for other cit- 
rus pests. For instance, in checking 
up behind a spray crew in citrus 
groves you will usually find about 

(Continued on page 12) 


D/P Dolomite is the mineral 
key that unlocks plant foods 
by restoring the acid-alkali 
balance...maintains the pH at 
proper levels...and supplies an 
abundance of the calcium and 
magnesium carbonates so es- 
sential to healthy crop-growth. 

Use D/P Dolomite in con- 
junction with your fertilizing 
program and get extra benefits 
and extra profits from your 
fertilizer dollars. 

D/P Dolomite from your 
fertilizer dealer... or direct. 


Write for 
informative FREE booklet today. 
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Superior s 
Extra Value 
Vital Element 


Brands Are 
Tops 


Growers whose records of production is 
outstanding will vouch for the fact that 
our Extra Value Brands are remarkably 
effective... — 


Our sales have increased with each pass- 
ing season... — More growers are num- 
bered among our customers each sea- 
son ...— Simply because Extra Value 
Fertilizers are really tops... — 


Give your crons a break with 
Extra Value Fertilizers ...— * € 


Produce Food For Freedom ...— Let Your CropfAt 


- Never in the History of the World Has the Need For@da 
As A Matter of Patriotism As Well As Sound Businegud: 


Superior Ferth: 


Phone Y-1623 G. D. SIP 
Factory and Office East Broadwaat 
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Superior 
Extra Value 
Insecticides 
Give 
Satisfaction 


Extra Value Neu-Cop 50% Copper — 
Far better than most neutral coppers. 


Extra Value Wettable Sulphur, 97% 
Sulphur... — 


Zin-Co Wettable Sulphur, 80% Sul- 
phur, 1.75% Zine, 3.75% Copper... — 


6 Z-S Wettable Sulphur, 93% Sulphur, 
% } 1.75% Zine ...— 
= 


Four proven insecticides you can 
depend on to do a maximum job 
with real economy... — 


opt Home Back The Bullets Of The Men At The Front 


‘or @d and Fruit Been More Vital Than Right Now... — 
sing@judgment You Must Produce Maximum Crops... — 


tizer Company 


Si@, Pres., P. O. Box 1021 
dwa@At 47th Street, Tampa, Florida 
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Fertilizer Supplies For 
War Crops Tight 


Estimation of fertilizer supplies 
for the first wartime crop American 
farmers have put in in 22 years was 
made recently by Charles J. Brand, 
Executive Secretary and Treasurer 
of The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion. 

“On the threshold of this fertilizer 
shipping season, the fertilizer indus- 
try is better prepared to meet the 
demand of increased crop goals than 
it was in 1917-18,” said Mr. Brand. 
“But this does not mean that there 
is an abundance of all fertilizers. 
They must be used wisely on the right 
crops. 

“It looks today like we could 
squeeze through the coming season 
with only minor shortages, and al- 
though there must be some price in- 
creases as time passes on they will 
not take on the extreme experienced 
in the last World War with its pro- 
nounced shortages of fertilizer ma- 
terials,” he declared. 

“There is an adequate supply of 
potash. During the last Great War 
we were entirely dependent upon 
foreign sources for this material. To- 
day the American potash industry, 
built during the past 25 years, can 
produce what we need. 

“The demands of munitions upon 
the nitrogen industry are enormous, 
but we now have three great synthe- 
tic nitrogen plants, and others on a 
smaller scale are beginning to pro- 
duce or are in the process of build- 
ing. We have a higher by-product 
sulphate of ammonia production than 
we had 25 years ago. 

“Nitrates are coming from Chile, 
though the number of ships available 
for this operation presents an ever- 
increasing problem. It is expected 
that allocation which WPB will make 
of the available portion of the na- 
tional supply of sodium nitrate for 
agriculture will afford an equitable 
distribution of it among _ various 
companies and regions, It appears 
that there will not be enough of ni- 
trate of soda to go around and that 
supplies of sulphate of ammonia, 
cyanamide, and uramon will not be 
sufficient to furnish enough nitrogen 
for top-dressing and _ side-dressing, 
where shortages exist. 

“We have an abundant supply of 
phosphate rock for the manufacture 
of superphosphate and ample mining 
capacity for more. However, the fu- 
ture demands of war industry for 
sulphuric. acid, which is used in 


making superphosphate, may cause 
some shortage in this material. It 
is hopec, however, that it will not 
be great, 

‘‘Already the Government has ear- 
marked two-thirds of the burlap sup- 
ply for use in sand bags and for other 
war purposes. The bag situation is 
serious. We have been asked by de- 
fense agencies to urge that all sec- 
ond-hand bags be conserved and re- 
used wherever possible giving pre- 
ference to superior uses. It appears 
that very little more burlap or osna- 
burg than that on hand in fertilizer 
factories will be available for this 
season. However, it is reported that 
sufficient paper bags have been allo- 
cated to the industry to make up the 
shortage. In the _ circumstances, 
manufacturers should supply them- 
selves with paper bags. 

“Increases in transportation costs, 
labor, and expenses incident to war- 
time adjustments probably will oc- 
casion some price rises. These should 
be only in proportion to the addi- 
tional costs and difficulties of war- 
time production.” 


CONTROL OF APHIDS 

ON CITRUS 
(Continued from page 9) 
of the foliage and fruit has 


85% 
been covered. This is an average 
commercial job. If we do no better 
than this in the control of citrus 
aphids, let us stop and consider what 
happens, Fifteen per cent of them 
are left alive, 15 out of every 100. 
Let us say that half of these are 
mature females bringing forth young 
at the average rate of six per day. 
It will readily be seen that in 48 
hours the 15 aphids will have more 
than produced the original 100, pro- 
vided that they are not hindered by 
predators and parasites. In other 
words, the average commercial spray- 
ing, such as is too usually done for 
scale insects or rust mites, would 
check the development of the aphids 
only about two days. As a matter of 
fact, of course predators will take 
some of the 15 aphids left, but at 
most such a spray job will hardly 
check development for more than a 
week, 

A most excellent way to deal with 
aphids on ycung trees, and it is on 
young trees that aphids always get 
their first start, is to construct some 
tents of unbleached muslin stretched 


- over a fremework of t<lephone wire. 
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A battery of a dozen of these tents 
will be sufficient to keep two men 
busy. By placing these over the trees 
and dusting into them through a hole 
our average kill has been 99.6% 
Only four out of 1000 escaped in- 
stead of 150 as in average spraying. 
With this percentage of kill the 
spring flush of growth will be over 
before the four aphids which are left 
will be able to reproduce the orig- 
inal 1000. 

One other important thing a grow- 
er can do to protect his spring flush 
of growth from aphids is to push the 
growth as rapidly as is practical by 
fertilizing and cultivating his grove. 
We have never had a severe freeze 
after the first of March in the main 
citrus belt of Florida, so by applying 
the spring fertilizer and starting cul- 
tivation by that time, we may push 
out the spring growth on the trees 
and get it full grown and hardened 
up before the aphids begin to fly 
generally. From the standpoint of 
their ability to migrate there are two 
forms of aphids, the winged aphid 
and the wingless. When the flush of 
growth has just started in the.spring 
and there is an abundance of food, 
only about one aphid in ten ever 
develops wings. The result is that 
the majority of them cannot move 
except by crawling from one branch 
to another so that their ability to 
migrate is practically limited to the 
tree on which they were born. But 
when the growth on that particular 
tree is no longer suitable, they will 
fly away in all directions looking 
for greener. pastures, so it usually 
happens that when the spring growth 
hardens up the aphids migrate in 
large numbers, 

This usually happens about the 
middle of March, but will probably 
be somewhat later this year. Until 
that time practically all the aphids 
which infest your trees will have 
been raised in your own _ grove.. 
Therefore keep the infestation down 
for the next five or six weeks and 
you will reduce the probability of 
having severe damage this spring. 
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PRACTICAL PRESERVATIVE 

WRAPPERS FOR FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 

(Continued from page 5) 





iod to extend the marketing season 
several months and in this way an 
oversupply on the market will be 
avoided. Although these varieties are 
considered comparatively perishable, 
their reaction to the pliofilm wrapper 
indicate that this fruit can be held 
at optimum conditions for a consid- 
erable length of time. 

The Plioseal or stretch-wrapping 
was found to be the most efficient, 
attractive, and economical type used 
for citrus. The mechanical princi- 
ples involved in the stretch-wrapping 
operation are such that an automatic 
wrapping machine is now under de- 
velopment which will wrap approxi- 
mately 500 oranges per minute at a 
cost of from five to 10 cents a box. 

The initial freshness, color, tex- 
ture, and taste of peaches, avocados, 
mangos and persimmons are also well 
preserved by pliofilm. The  pliofilm 
wrapper more than doubles the mar- 
ketable life of these Florida fruits 
at ordinary temperatures as well as 
refrigerated temperatures. 

The percentage loss of the un- 
wrapped vegetables averages 20 times 
greater than that protected by plio- 
film, and the high percentage weight 
loss was accompanied by shriveling, 
change of color, and loss of flavor. 

The pliofilm wrappers were very 
efficient in preserving the original 
harvest quality and appearance. Cab- 
bage, lettuce, celery, peppers, cucum- 
bers, eggplants, tomatoes, onions, 
corn, carrots, cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts and broccoli were found to 
react very well to the pliofilm wrap- 
ping. The wrapped vegetables re- 
mained in a state of harvest fresh- 
ness and were marketable from two 
to ten times as long as those vege- 
tables not so protected. A larger 
amount of the original vitamin C 
content in the vegetables is retained 
in produce protected by pliofilm. 

A complete report of the research 
on the use of pliofilm as a fruit and 
vegetable wrapper will soon be avail- 
able in bulletin form and can be ob- 
tained by writing the Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Gainesville. 





TERMITE CONTROL 
INBUILDINGS 





(Continued from page 6) 
which are also the only ones that 
can be used against the dry wood 
termites, with the exception that 
tightly screening the house will help 
to keep them from establishing a 
colony in the house. However, dry 
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wood termites can and do sometimes 
enter the house from the outside. 

An important measure in fightng 
termites is to be able to recognize 
them when you see them. As their 
other name, “white ants,’’ implies, 
the workers are a dirty white color, 
easily distinguished from ants, but 
the winged sexual forms are usually 
brown or black. At certain seasons 
of the year these issue in immense 
numbers from their nests, usually on 
a quiet sunny day in the spring or 
fall. These sexual forms look very 
much like ants, particularly the 
swarms of carpenter ants which oft- 
en infest rotten wood, but there is 
one sure way of telling ants from 
termites. In the case of ants the con- 
nection between the hind end of the 
body, the abdomen, and the middle 
portion, the thorax, is extremely nar- 
row. Ants may be said to have a 
slender waist. In the case of the ter- 
mites, this connection is broad, as it 
is in their relatives and ancestors, 
the cock-roaches. If the house is 
found to be swarming with winged 
insects find out at once if they are 
termites or ants. If they are ter- 
mites find the opening from which 
they are issuing and pour into it a 
little carbon bisulfide, remembering 
that carbon bisulfide when mixed 
with air is inflamable and all fire, 
including pipes, cigars and cigaret- 
tes, must be kept away as long as 
there is any odor there. If you wish 
to avoid this fire risk you can use 
carbon tetrachloride. This is some- 
what more expensive and you will 
have to use more of it, but it is not 
inflamable. As soon as the carbon 
bisulfide or carbon tetrachloride has 
evaporated, dust into the opening 
some paris green, Termites in walk- 
ing through this material will get it 
on their feet which are irritated by 
the material. In cleaning off their 
feet with their mouth parts they will 
swallow enough of the paris green 
to poison them. 

Examine the space under the 
house every few months and destroy 
all tunnels found. Daubing gas tar 
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Lake Wales Will 
Build Huge Juice ‘ 
Concentrate Plant 


Lake Wales stepped into the war 
production picture recently when the 
Florida Citrus Canners. Cooperative 
announced the construction of a 
$300,000 citrus juice concentrate 
plant, with the product probably 
destined for Great Britain undét the 
lend-lease plan. b : 

When the expansion is compléted 
and in operation, Lake Wales will 
have both the largest citrus canning 
and processing plant in the United 
States and the largest citrus con- 
centrate plant in the world, local 
officials assert. 


BLUE STAMP FOODS 
NOW AVAILABLE FOR 
DEMONSTRATION USE 


Home Demonstration Agents of the 
Extension Service and other spon- 
sors of educational food demonstra- 
tion projects can now obtain blue 
stamp foods for use in demonstra- 
tions in counties where the food 
stamp program of the Surplus Mar- 
keting Administration is operating, 
Wilmon Newell, Director of Exten- 
sion, announced recently. 

Project sponsors in stamp program 
counties should make application to 
area offices in Jacksonville or Tampa 
of the Surplus Marketing Administra- 
tion for blue food order stamps, 
Newell said. 


over the foundations will. discourage 
the termites from rebuilding their 
tunnels. 

Constant vigilance and prompt ac- 
tion when discovered is the price 
that householders must pay for pre- 
venting damage to their houses from 
these potentially very destructive in- 
sects and the proceeding. need not 
be very expensive. 


A T 1ON 


Ames Lock Seam Slip Joint Pipe 
Ames Quick Coupled Pipe 
Ames Perf-O-Rain Pipe 
Miller Flex-O-Seal Leck Joint Pipe 
Peerless Turbine and Goulds Centrifugal Pumps 


Free Engineering Service 


The Cameron & Barkley Company 
Machinery and Industrial Supplies 

107 South Franklin Street 

OUR 77TH YEAR OF SERVICE 


Tampa, Florida 
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Rationing Of Nitrate Of Soda 
Started By WPB 


The War Production Board started 
rationing nitrate of soda in January 
on a month-by-month basis. The of- 
ficials in charge of the rationing de- 
termine directly how much is avail- 
able for distribution each month for 
all purposes, including war purposes, 
but they depend upon other govern- 
ment offices to tell them the needs 
for munitions, meat curing, agricul- 


Florida Growers 
Are Assured Of 
Enough Fertilizer 


Assurance comes from Wash- 
ington that Florida Growers 
will be allotted sufficient fer- 
tilizer for all essential needs. 

Donald Nelson, chairman of 
the War Production Board, has 
given this assurance to Repre- 
sentative Cannon of the Flor- 
ida delegation in Congress. 

In response to an inquiry by 
Congressman Cannon, Nelson 
wrote: “It so happens that Flor- 
ida, due to the nature of its 
agriculture, will receive a high- 
er ratio of nitrate of soda this 
fertilizer year in comparison 
with its normal taking than any 
other state in the South, so 
that the state will have close 
to the same amount of nitrate 
of soda as was available in the 
last fiscal year.” 





ture, and other essential industries. 
The needs of agriculture are de- 
termined by a committee appointed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. This 
committee consists of 16 members, 
each of whom is an authority on 
some phase of fertilizer use or crop 
production. Each month, after con- 
sidering all available information and 
statistics on the use of nitrate of 
soda in previous years and the mag- 
nitude of crops as set forth in the 
Department’s 1942 production goals, 
the committee will determine the 
minimum requirements for the fol- 
lowing month for each crop in each 
State, and the WPB will be advised 
accordingly. 
Nitrate released in February in 
South Carolina for oats, for exam- 


ple, should be used in February for 
oats and not be saved for cotton or 
permitted to get into the hands of a 
farmer who will not need it until 
next May or June. Farmers must re- 
member that sizeable stocks are on 
hand in the United States and addi- 
tional supplies are coming in from 
Chile. It is important that we do not 
get unnecessarily concerned because 
equitable allocations will be made 
for the cotton farmers and the corn 
farmers when the proper time comes. 

It seems assured that supplies of 
mixed fertilizers, phosphates, and 
potash salts will be as large this 
spring as last. Nitrate of soda, which 
is used principally for side-dressing, 
is somewhat short, but it is almost 
certain that at least 50 per cent of 
the normal supply will be available 
and possibly enough may be brought 
in to make up a 90 per cent supply 
before the season is over. 

In February, approximately the 
same quantities were allocated for 
agriculture as were actually applied 
to the soil in the same month of the 
previous year. Of course, this was 
less than the total distributed in 
February, 1941, because normally 
supplies are shipped to local dealers 
a month or so before they will be 
needed. When you are short you can- 
not ship in advance of needs, 

The above information was ob- 
tained from officials of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


SEES GREAT POSSIBILITIES 
FOR FLORIDA CITRUS 





“Florida today has far greater po- 
tentialities than any other state in 
the union ever had during any per- 
iod of its histroy,’’ according to Dr. 
Robert F. James, Research director 
of Citrus Concentrates, Inc., Dun- 
edin, who appeared recently before 
the Florida Citrus Commission to 
discuss the progress of citrus re- 
search in Florida. 

“Since 97% of Florida’s orange 
crop is sold for juice, we must ad- 
mit that juice is the main product 
of oranges, but I can visualize the 
day when juice will be one of the 
lesser by-products of the fruit,” says 
Dr. James, stating that research has 
developed from the seed and peel of 
citrus fruits a list of products a mile 
long, included among which are Tea- 
seed oil for fixing dyes (all of which 
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has formerly been imported), edible 
fats for cooking, plastics and cattle 
feed, from the seeds. 

From the peel comes the highest 
grade essential oils in the world, 
Pro-vitamin “A” (Carotene), an ole- 
omargarine with a higher vitamin 
content than dairy butter, etc. From 
the pulp, we get pectins, now used 
in Great Britain for blood transfus- 
ions, in Germany for their antisep- 
tic and anesthetic properties, in the 
treatment of dysentry, diarrhea, etc. 

From the pulp residue comes de- 
structive distillation which is con- 
vertible to activated carbon, gases, 
methyl alcohol, coal tar, acetates, 
190-proof ethyl alcohol, and basic in- 
gredients for celanese, rayon and cel- 
lophane. 

Many of these materials are need- 
ed, and needed badly, in our war 
program, states Dr. James, and he 
challenges Floridians now to set up 
proper machinery for developing 
these by-products to commercial sta- 
ture. 

Dr. James predicts a_ balanced 
economy for Florida, with industry 
springing from agriculture, that will 
place her on a par with her indus- 
trial sister states in the east, 





Mt. Dora Growers Protect 
Citrus Groves with Iron Age 


Florida’s Mt. Dora Growers Coop- 
erative makes 900 acres of citrus 
groves pay ... and sprays the Iron 
Age way. Ten months every year 
the Cooperative relys on the depen- 
dability of an Iron Age power take- 
off sprayer, with 35-40 gallon Victory 
pump... and manager G. B. Hul- 
bert says they are more than satisfied 
with the results. 

Choose from 7 sizes of the high pres- 
sure Victory pump — with capacities 
from 6 to 40 G.P.M., pressures 500 
to 1000 lbs. P.S.I. Write for 1942 
sprayer catalog. 


A. B. FARQUHAR CO.,Limited 
344 Duke St., York, Pa. 


Distributor: W. G. Wells, Citrus 
Service and Supply, Tavares, Florida 


VWtake Your Crops Pay 


Ly VTA heal 
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Citrus Commission 
Would Standardize 


Fruit Containers 





The Florida Citrus Commission has 
taken the initiative in cooperating 
with Uncle Sam in the matter of 
conserving manpower, materials and 
machines, when it endorsed a move- 
ment on foot to standardize citrus 
containers and eliminate off-size 
packages, 

There are now thirty-two separate 
citrus containers on the Commission’s 
approved list. It has been determined 
that ten of these will satisfactorily 
handle the crop, and the elimination 
of the other twenty-two will release 
much material and many man-hours 
for war effort, at the same time re- 
ducing the marketing confusion cre- 
ated by lack of uniformity of con- 
tainers. 

A breakdown of the ten contain- 
ers the Commission feels will do the 
job follows: 

1-3/5 bu. 
1-3/5 bu. 


standard box 
wire-bound box 
4/5 bu. standard box 
4/5 bu. wire-bound box 
Half-strap box 
1/2 box bag 
20 Ib. bag 
8 lb. bag 
2/5 bu. standard box 
2/5 bu. wire-bound box 
The Commission appointed R. D. 
Keene of Winter Garden and John 
A. O’Rourke of Orlando, as a com- 
mittee to represent the Florida citrus 
industry at a national committee 
meeting of the United Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Association, to be held 
in Chicago, February 28. The mat- 
ter of standardization of packaging 
units will be aired there, and it will 
be the function of the committee 
to safeguard the Florida industry 
from enforced further reduction on 
containers. 
Re-Use of Containers 
The Commission was asked to ex- 
plore the advisability of reclaiming 
and reconditioning used containers, 
a measure many feel is a step to- 
ward protecting the industry’s abil- 
ity to carry on if rationing of con- 
tainers becomes acute, being guided 
in their opinion by the fact that a 
large number of vegetable packages 
are now being reconditioned for re- 
use. Data is being collected for pre- 
sentation at the Commission’s next 
meeting. 
Washington Repreesntation 
A committee was appointed to se- 
lect a qualified representative of the 
Florida citrus industry to be sta- 
tioned at Washington, members feel- 
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ing that proper contact in the Na- 
tion’s capitol is imperative, and that 
much can be accomplished by a well- 
chosen representative. Judge W. L. 
Tilden of Orlando is chairman of 
the committee. 


SWANN LOOKS FOR GREATER 
GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 





The Florida Citrus Commission, at 
its recent monthly meeting, listened 
to a first-hand report by Commis- 
sion Chairman Tom B. Swann, of 
Winter Haven, on his hand-picked 
committee’s recent visit to Washing- 
ton in the interest of larger govern- 
mental purchases of fresh and can- 
ned citrus fruits. Swann predicts 
that as an outcome of the commit- 
tee’s meetings with high government 
officials there is to be a far greater 
understanding of the Florida citrus 
grower’s problems, and that the 
amount of citrus fruits purchased by 
the government from Florida will be 
increased considerably. 

Chairman Swann completed the re- 
port of his committee’s Washington 
activities by lauding the efforts of 
Governor Spessard L. Holland in be- 
half of the State’s growers, stating 
that he did a masterful job of sell- 
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ing Florida’s luscious and health-giv- 
ing citrus fruits to official Washing- 
ton. Praise also went to Senator 
Claude Pepper, and to Florida’s U. 
S. Representatives, who gave whole- 
heartedly of their time and talent 
in presenting the grower’s case. 

To Marvin Walker, secretary-man- 
ager of the Florida Citrus Producers 
Trade Association, and to John Mos- 
crip of the Florida Citrus Exchange, 
went ‘orchids’ for having prepared 
an elaborate brief used by the com- 
mittee in Washington, which Chair- 
man Swann said had a telling effect. 

Trade with the United Kingdom 
is impossible, according to British 
Purchasing agents in Washington, 
due to lack of bottoms to transport 
fruit. Some concentrates are getting 
across, same being rationed to child- 
ren under two at the rate of two 
teaspoonsful each day. 


Damage caused by insects may be 
conservatively reckoned at two billion 
dollars annually in the United States, 
says R. C. Roark offi the USDA. In- 
jurious fungi cause a loss of about 
one billion dollars a year. Both losses 
would be much greater, he says, if 
growers did not use large quantities 
of insecticides and fungicides. 





ss 





ULF Brands of 


FRIENDLY FERTILIZERS 


meet the needs of growers who 


are responding to the call for 
As in 


extra food production. 
1917, 


Man in your section. 


GULF Fertilizers 
GULF Field Men stand ready to 
help you produce better crops. 
Talk it over with the GULF Field 


and 





THE GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 


Tampa and Port Everglades, Florida 


A AERC LER ELLE DOLL LALLA LLBLAAEE ALAS 
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COMPILED BY THE LYONS FERTILIZER CO. 


Reports of Lyons Field Men... 


POLK COUNTY 
J. M. (Jim) Sample 

Groves in this area _ received 
their spring application of fertil- 
izer in the form of topdressers 
during the month of February 
with a large portion of the ton- 
nage being applied during the 
early part of the month. Compara. 
tively large rations of magnesium, 
manganese and copper were in- 
cluded in these mixtures. Groves 
generally, are in the pink of con- 
dition and a large bloom can be 
anticipated. Mid-season oranges 
are still being picked in this sec- 
tion with the demand fair. Reg- 
ular bloom tangerines are pretty 
well cleaned up and there is some 
activity shown by buyers for late 
bloom tangerines still on the trees, 


NORTH CENTRAL FLORIDA 
V. E. Bourland 

We had a few light showers 
during February that were ex- 
tremely beneficial to vegetable 
farmers in this section. All veg- 
etable crops are looking very good 
at this time. Cabbage, escarole, 
lettuce and pepper are moving to 
market from this section, and in 
most cases the returns have been 
good. Citrus growers throughout 
the section are more optimistic 
regarding prices for late fruit and 
there is some activity among the 
buyers. We still have a consider- 
able tonnage of mid-season fruit 
to move from this section. 


EAST COAST AND LAKE 
SECTION 
Tomatoes started moving from 
the Dania section during Febru- 
ary and will continue to move ov- 
er most of the spring period. The 
plantings are such that this sec- 
tion will be able to stay on the 
market. The Lake section also is 
making heavy plantings this 
spring. Beans and other commodi- 
ties moving from this section are 
bringing good prices and the yield 
and quality should be better as 
the season progresses. 


SOUTHWEST FLORIDA 
F. W. (Felton) Scott 
Plantings of various vegetable 
crops are under way throughout 
this entire section from Ruskin 
south. Tomatoes will be the big 
crop but there is a considerable 
acreage of other vegetables be- 


ing planted including cukes, cab- 
bage, lettuce, etc. Weather condi- 
tions are good at this time and 
with a continuation of favorable 
growing conditions we can expect 
a bumper production this spring. 
Fruit is still being moved through 
both canneries and packing hous- 
es and there appears to be a more 
stable condition at this time than 
at any time this season. 


HILLSBOROUGH AND PINEL- 
LAS COUNTIES 
C. S. (Charlie) Little 

Citrus trees throughout this ter- 
ritory ars bursting out with new 
growth and a nice bloom and ev- 
ery indication at this time is that 
we will have a heavy uniform 
bloom set this spring. Weather 
conditions have been very favor- 
able for a good bloom to be set. 
There is a heavy tonnage of fruit, 
both oranges and grapefruit, go- 
ing to the canneries from this sec- 
tion. We still have considerable 
mid-season fruit yet to be moved 
to market. 


SOUTHWEST POLK COUNTY 


M. L. (Marvin) Sherertz 

Most of the mid-season fruit 
has been moved from this section 
and valencias will start moving 
soon. Citrus trees are beginning 
to bloom and from all indications 
we are going to have a good heavy 
set of fruit. Most growers have 
either already made their spring 
application of fertilizer or will do 
so during the early part of March. 


WEST CENTRAL FLORIDA 
E. A. (Mac) McCartney 

Growing conditions have been 
very favorable in this section dur- 
ing the past month and both veg- 
etable crops and citrus trees have 
been making a very desirable re- 
sponse, All varieties of vegetable 
crops have been moving to mar- 
ket from the Plant City section 
and the prices have been good. 
Citrus trees are putting out a flush 
of growth and we feel that our 
trees are going to set one of the 
finest crops of fruit that has ever 
been produced in this’ section. 
Last year we accomplished a great 
deal in producing quality fruit by 
better production methods, and 
this year it appears the growers 
will do an even better job. 


Horticultural Hints 


Florida can produce the finest 
vegetables and citrus fruits grown 
in the world, Furthermore we can 
produce them at the season of 
the year when most of the Nation 
is in a blanket of winter, With 
our Country at war and with mil- 
lions of men looking to Florida 
for fresh fruit and vegetables it 
should behoove us to do our ut- 
most to keep our workers supplied 
with the proper fresh foods to 
keep them in the best physical con- 
dition in order that they can keep 
the wheels of industry moving at 
a record breaking pace. 

We are proud that we have such 
men to work with as the growers 
of fruits and vegetables in Flor- 
ida. Most of these men have made 
a study of their production prob- 
lems including information regard- 
ing their soil, proper insect and 
disease control, the fertilizer best 
suited for their individual needs 
and also the problems of market- 
ing. However, there are times 
when some problem arises that 
must be solved at once to main- 
tain production. It is here that 
the Lyons Fertilizer Company can 
be of assistance, for in addition 
to having made a study of fer- 
tilizers and how they should be 
made and the particular analysis 
to be used under certain condi- 
tions on various crops, we insist 
that our force of men in the field 
make a careful study of all-other 
production problems, 


We decided some time ago that 
it was impossible to put informa- 
tion in the LYONIZER that would 
cover individual needs and there- 
fore we discontinued the calender 
of what should be done. However, 
there are many problems facing 
us at this time such as the proper 
sprays and the proper time for 
their application for efficient con- 
trol of diseases and insects. Also 
it is now definitely established 
that certain materials should be 
included in the spray program that 
are non-essential as either an in- 
secticide or a fungicide, but very 
important as a nutritional supple- 
ment, These and many other im- 
portant factors have to be con- 
sidered at this time. We invite 
you to call in our FIELD MAN. 
He is, thoroughly competent and 
you will find that he is glad to 
cooperate with you in every way 
possible. 
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W. H. Brown Has Used 


LYONS FERTILIZERS 


W. H. Brown, well known Plymouth citrus 
grower, is shown in the above picture in 
11 One of his fine citrus.groves on Clearwater 
lake in Orange County. 

Mr. Brown received one of the first ship- 
ments of fertilizer ever manufactured by 
the Lyons Fertilizer Company and through- 
out. the years since that time has continued 
to use Lyons Fertilizers exclusively. 


His splendid grove properties today fur- 


Since Company Started 


nish conclusive evidence of the fact that 
from its very inception this company has 


supplied its customers with the finest fer-\) 


tilizers that can be manufactured. 


As postmaster of Plymouth, as well as a 
merchant, Mr. Brown realizes that Service 
and Quality are essentials in any enter- 
prise, and the fact that his fruit brings 
top prices proves the merit of Lyons Fer- 
tilizers and the Lyonize plan. 
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RIDGEWAY GROVES OF TEXAS 
PRODUCE FINE CITRUS 


(Continued from page 3) 





































































quite famous for the quality of fruit 
produced. Among these might be 
mentioned the Ridgeway Groves, 
owned and operated by Mrs, Eliza- 
beth M. Riess, wife of a Missouri 
Pacific agent at Mercedes, Texas. 
The Ridgeway Citrus Groves were 
planted on ridge soils where sub- 
drainage is available, hence the 
name Ridgeway. Here, in the delta 
of the Rio Grande River and its fer- 
tile valley soil are grown some of 
the world’s finest grapefruit and 
oranges. 

The Mercedes district is almost in 
the center of the citrus belt of the 
Rio Grande Valley, and is traversed 
by one of the finest highways in the 
Lone Star state and extends from 
Harlingen, westward to Sam Fordyce 
and affords this district excellent 
shipping facilities in addition to 
what is furnished by its railroads. 
The mild climate of this region and 
its many days of bright sunshine to 
create nature’s masterpiece in a mild 
delicious fruit with exquisite flavor. 
In fact, Texas grapefruit and or- 
anges on account of the sun’s action, 
contain a high degree of sugar con- 
tent which makes these fruits so 
sweet and palatable that both of 
these fruits may be served without 
sugar and be thoroughly enjoyed. 
Florida grapefruit and oranges of 
course are produced under somewhat 
similar conditions and rival those of 
Texas. 

Ridgeway Grove Gift Packages 

Instead of shipping the Ridgeway 
Grove citrus fruit through the coop- 
erative Texas citrus exchange in the 
regulation citrus boxes, Mrs. Riess 
prefers to cater to individual pur- 
chasers who desire to send to their 
friends in the North and East spec- 


BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 
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ial gift packages of grapefruit or 
oranges or in containers filled with 
a mixed assortment of oranges and 
grapefruit. The Ridgeway citrus 
fruits are packed and artistically ar- 
ranged in a half bushel beautifully 
decorted hand woven bamboo basket 
adding a touch of romantic Old 
Mexico to the gift. These baskets 
are either a bushel or half bushel 
size and in the top of each basket 
are usually placed a spray of orange 
or grapefruit leaves so that the re- 
cipient of the gift package may ob- 
tain some idea of the kind of foliage 
to be found on citrus trees. These 
gift packages are especially attrac- 
tive and popular for special occas- 
ions like the Christmas holidays or 
New Year’s, or other events includ- 
ing birthday celebrations extending 
from October until the arrival of 
Easter in the Spring. Of course for 
the latter occasion, the gift package 
would contain only some late variety 
of citrus fruit like the Valencia or- 
anges, 

Special Packs Increase Profits 

These special packages, of course, 
entail extra work and trouble, as 
well as worry, but Mrs. Riess finds 
that the higher prices and increased 
profits make it worthwhile. The 
prices obtained range as follows: 

Pink Meated Grapefruit or Texas 
Navel Oranges, bushel $2.00, or % 
bushel $1.15; Marsh Seedless Grape- 
fruit (thin skin, white meated) $2.00 
per bushel, $.90 half bushel; Mixed 
pack Marsh Grapefruit with Pink 
Grapefruit, Navels, or both, $1.75 
per bushel, $1.00 per half bushel; 
Decorated Bamboo baskets, straight 
or mixed as desired, $1.50 per half 
bushel. Express charges or other 
shipping expense to the point of des- 
tination, of course, would have to 
be added to the charges for the fruit 
itself. 
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engage Mr. DeWolfe in a long-wind- 
ed controversy. I don’t believe I have 
ever met the gentleman. I don’t 
charge him with any ulterior mo- 
tives, but I do say that his attitude 
and understanding is wrong, and 
urge him to attend Citrus Commis- 
sion meetings and to get acquainted 
with those men; to visit the Inspec- 


tion Bureau at Winter Haven and, 


spend plenty of time with Mr. Cope- 
land, learn what he is talking about, 
and I’m sure he will agree the in- 
dustry is not headed for ruin — 
that it has been tremendously im- 
proved, and that improvement will 
continue to the extent of the coop- 
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eration and assistance of our peo- 
ple. 
LUTHER CHANDLER. 


One hundred pounds of skim milk 
make about nine pounds of dried 
milk. 








CLASSIFIED 


A\dvertisements 


The rate for advertiseme..ts of this 
nature is only five cents pe word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number ef words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion. Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 


__ OO 


CITRUS TREES — Fine quality 
Pineapples, Jaffas, Hamlins, Val- 
encias, Marsh Grapefruit. 1 to 2 
inch size sour stock. Prices reas- 
onable. Robt. P. Thornton, % 
Clayhill Nursery, Box 2880, Tam- 
pa, Florida. 


RUBY GRAPEFRUIT, Patented Red 
Blush Seedless, high quality pro- 
lific. Exclusive Licensed propagat- 
ors of Florida. Also all standard 
varieties of citrus on Cleopatra 
and Sour. Lining out stock sour 
orange and sweet seedlings. Grand 
Island Nurseries, Eustis, Florida. 


PLACE ORDER NOW Fall Delivery 


Citrus Trees. All Varieties. Para- 
mount Grove Service, Box 843, 
Lakeland, Fla. 10-6t 


LAKE GARFIELD NURSERIES 
COMPANY 
BARTOW, FLORIDA 
ALL STANDARD VARIETIES CIT- 
RUS TREES—SPECIAL PRICES 
NOW IN EFFECT 


NICHOLSON’S EARLY ORANGE— 
This outstanding orange of high 
juice content and rich and very 
delicious flavor during earliest ma- 
turity SHOULD and WILL bring 
high premiums. $3.00 to $7.00 per 
box can be realized if properly 
handled. Royal Purple Citrus Re- 
search Nursery, Orlando, Florida. 


SUPERIOR CITRUS TREES of prin- 
cipal varieties. Also Temples, Per- 
sian limes and avocado trees and 
new varieties of tangelos. Write 
for prices. Ward’s Nursery, Avon 
Park, Florida. 


ALYCE CLOVER SEED. Ripe and 
cleaned. Ideal cover and hay crop. 
Write for information. P. E. Syn- 
der, Box 866, Lakeland, Fla. 
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W ickard-Henderson 


Issue Joint Statement 





Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
R. Wickard, and Leon Henderson, 
Administrator of the Office of Price 
Administration, recently made public 
the following joint statement: 

“With the passage of the Price 
Control Act, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration and the Department of 

















Army To Buy 
Great Quantity 
Of Grapefruit 


Florida canners of grapefruit 
hearts and grapefruit juice have 
been asked to submit bids for 
a large quantity of canned pro- 
ducts for use by the armed 
forces of the United States. 

While the bids requested are 
specified numbers of cans, when 
reduced to terms of boxes it 
is estimated that 2,160,000 
boxes of grapefruit will be re- 
quired to fill the orders. 

Delivery will run through the 
year 1942 and until January 
15, 1943. 








Agriculture intend to spare no ef- 
fort to prevent inflation. These two 
agencies share this important respon- 
sibility and we are in complete agree- 
ment as to objectives to be achieved. 
Successful prosecution of the war 
by ourselves and our allies requires 
that the disorganizing influences of 
inflationary price movements be elim- 
inated. Preventing war-time inflation 
will minimize the danger of another 
post-war deflation, and so contrib- 
ute to winning the peace. If infla- 
tion is to be controlled, it is now 
especially important that effective, 
positive steps be taken to stabilize 
the cost of living. The Department 
of Agriculture and the Office of Price 
Administration intend to pool re- 
sources to do all they can to ac- 
complish this end. 

“First of all we must have abun- 
dant production and the Department 
of Agriculture intends to see that 
every possible step is taken to insure 
abundant supplies for all. This has 
been and will remain the consumer’s 
best assurance of fair prices. Govern- 
ment-owned stocks of grains and cot- 
ton will continue to be used to sup- 
plement private stocks. Farm legis- 
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lation and the farm production goals 
for 1942 have now placed floors un- 
er the farm prices of all major 
products at levels sufficient to pro- 
tect farmers in carrying out a great 
increase in production. Steps will be 
taken to keep foodstuffs at reason- 
able levels in order that increased 
production of meats and livestock 
products will not be hampered by 
high feed costs. The Office of Price 
Administration will use its powers 
to see that prices of the things that 
farmers buy are held down, so that 
farm production will not be restrict- 
ed by unnecessarily high production 
costs, 

“A high level of production will 
not in all cases be sufficient. Where 
prices get out of line the Office of 
Price Administration with the advice 
and assistance of the Department will 
establish maximum prices. In such 
cases it will see that this protection 
is afforded all the way through the 
channels of distribution to the ulti- 
mate consumer. In those cases where 
there is not enough to go around, 
steps will also be taken to assure 
that there is fair distribution to all. 

“The American people should real- 
ize that it will be the objective of 
their government to stabilize the cost 
of living. They, too, can do their 
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part. There is no occasion for hoard- 
ing of food, Total supplies of most 
staple foods are at record or near 
record levels. Families who hoarded 
in the past were simply misguided. 
Now they are both misguided and 
unpatriotic, for such buying upsets 
markets and encourages inflationary 
price advances, 

“It should be a point of pride with 
every good American not to hoard 
or to waste food. Consumers should 
buy more of commodities which are 
plentiful in supply. Thus, they can 
assist farmers and stimulate the out- 
put of larger supplies by directing 
their purchases to commodities that 
are relatively abundant, From time 
to time the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the Office of Price Admin- 
istration will draw the attention of 
consumers to commodities which are 
in relative abundance, and to desir- 
able shifts in food habits, 

“We should like to repeat that the 
government intends to mobilize its 
full resources for all-out agricultur- 
al production at prices fair to farm- 
ers and consumers. Our aim is to 
stabilize living costs and prevent war- 
time inflation or post-war deflation. 
We invite the assistance of farmers 
and consumers in seeing that the 
job is done.” 








Yes We Can Still Supply... 


REG. IN FLA. 
‘“‘The Modern Copper Fungicide” 


It gives maximum efficiency at low cost. 

It does not cause abnormal scale infestations. 

It fits into normal spray combinations. 

It is easily handled and disperses rapidly in the 


spray tank. 


COPOFILM is naturally fine. (It is not a ground product.) 
Its 1200 per inch particle size and its 34% metallic copper 
content are properly balanced to each other. This makes 
the material go farther and give better scab and melanose 


control .... 


The Florida citrus industry has recognized 


COPOFILM as the one outstanding copper fungicide. 


JACKSON GRAIN COMPANY 


Tampa 


Florida 


For Valuable Premiums Save the Coupons Packed in Copofilm 
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Douglas Hardware Co., 
John: Giddens, Avon Park 
Hemphill, Plant City 


Guignard Maxcy, Sebring 








READ THE LYONIZER ON PAGES 16 AND 17 





THE GROWER today is confronted with many serious 
problems, yet the grower like every other business man 
will find the answer to these problems. 


No one industry is of greater importance to the fighting of 
a successful war than are the growers who produce the 
nation’s fruit and food. Our government recognizes this 
fact — and will see that we are able to produce the crops 
so vital to victory. 


So let us dodge hysteria and tend as best we know how to 
producing the finest crops of which we are capable. 


We ask you to remember, also, that for many 
years Lyons Fertilizers have produced the 
largest yields of Quality Crops. 


LYONS FERTILIZER COMPANY 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


AGENTS CARRYING STOCK Wm. E. McAdoo, Lake Wales SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Norman A. McDuffie, Dania 
Noling & Church, Inc., Howey-in-the-Hills 
Seed Store, Winter Garden Orange Manufacturing Co., Orlando J. H. Rickborn, Sales Manager 
Butler Feed Store, Leesburg John W. Parker, Arcadia eland 
Cc. E. Rubush, Lake Hamilton V. E. Bourland, Winter Garden 





lt Tides Gas Io Operate 


A Tank---But Food Is Just 
As Important to An Army! 








Dunedin Herman Schrader, San Antonio Chas. S. Little, Route 5, Box 1031, 


J. C. Smith & Son, Lakeland anipa 
J. J. C. Smith & Son, Palmetto E; A. McCartney, Temple Terrace, 
Hillsboro Feed & Milling Co., Tampa ae Hardware Co., St. Cloud Tampa 
Highlands Seed Co., Sebring D. T. Thompson, Webster J. M. Sample, P. O. Box 113, 
Istokpoga Supply Co., Wild Island Unity Farms, Inc., Pahokee La 
A. G. Macaulay, St. Petersburg G. E. Wetherington, Turkey Creek Felton W. Scott, Bradenton 


Williams Cash Store, Dover Norman Tuckett, Mount Dora 
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Federal Marketing Service 
Analyzes Citrus Situation 


The Agricultural Marketing Ser- 
vice estimated, as of February 1, 
that the orange crop from the bloom 
of 1941 would total approximately 
$4.1 million boxes produced from 
the bloom of 1940. 


There are definite indications of 
a considerable shift from truck ship- 
ments to rail shipments this season 
because of the tire situation. In the 
3 weeks ended February 15, rail and 
boat shipments of oranges averaged 
19 percent above those in the com- 
parable weeks last year, but total 
rail, boat, and truck shipments av- 
eraged 17 percent below those in 
1941. 

Total shipments of Florida orang- 
es from the beginning of the sea- 
son to February 14 were approxi- 
mately 18 percent less than in the 
comparable period in the 1940-41 
season, but from January 19 to Feb- 
ruary 14 Florida shipments were on- 
ly about 11 percent less than in the 
comparable period a year earlier. 

Total shipments of California and 
Arizona Navel and miscellaneous or- 
anges from the beginning of the sea- 
son to February 14 were about 4 
percent less than in the comparable 
period last season. From January 5 
to January 24, however, shipments 
of California and Arizona oranges, 
excluding Valencias, totaled roughly 
30 percent above those in the com- 
parable period a year earlier. 

Auction prices of Florida oranges 
this season at New York averaged 
above those in the comparable per- 
iod last year from the beginning of 
the season until the week ended Jan- 
uary 80, when they averaged 13 
cents a box below the price in the 
comparable week in 1941. 

Auction prices of California Nav- 
el oranges at New York averaged 3 
percent higher in December 1941 
than in December, 1940, but in Jan- 
uary they averaged 12 percent be- 
low prices in the same month last 
year. Although the crop of Califor- 
nia Navels is estimated to be about 
1 million boxes larger this season 
than last, total shipments from the 
beginning of the season to January 
8 were about 9 percent less than in 
the comparable period last season. 
In January, however, shipments in- 
creased sharply relative to a year 
earlier and prices fell to a level be- 
low those of a year ago. A higher 
level of consumer demand this year 
over last has been a factor tending 


to offset the price effects of a larg- 
er California Navel crop. 
Grapefruit 

Total grapefruit production from 
the bloom of 1941 was estimated, as 
of February 1, to total 41.4 million 
boxes compared with 43.0 million 
from the bloom of 1940. Production 
in Florida is indicated to be about 
13 percent less, and that in Texas 


Three 


is indicated to be 9 percent larger 
than in the 1940-41 season. 

Prices of Florida grapefruit at 
New York from the beginning of the 
season to date have averaged con- 
siderably above prices in the com- 
parable period last season, and pric- 
es of Texas grapefruit at Chicago 
have averaged slightly to moderate- 
ly higher. 


Seventy-five percent of Sumter 
county’s 4-H club members are car- 
rying home garden projects in addi- 
tion to other club work this year, 
according to County Agent Carl 
Hendricks, 


Quadruple Value With... 





ROGDE 
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REDUCES DECAY 
RETARDS SHRINKAGE 


The Brogdex Process not only 


provides a 


Better Wilt Control 


but it also makes possible a 


Better Polish 


one that has longer life and 


Improves Your Grade 


gives you more number ones 
and more combination grade 


Decay Control 


reduces refrigeration costs 
* % 


Some other processes may give you one 
and some the other, but... 


BROGDEX 


GIVES YOU ALL FOUR 


B. C. SKINNER, Distributor 


THE BROGDEX SYSTEM 


Coloring Room Process 


DUNEDIN, 


Color Added Process 
FLORIDA 
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HUNGRY LITTLE LONDON KIDS 
SAY “THANK YOU, MR. FARMER” 


Photograph supplied by British Food Ministry. 


Food for Victory. . . The No. 1 Job on Your Farm 


Vegetables grown on American farms, dehydrated for safe shipment across 
the Atlantic, provide a nourishing hot dish for grateful youngsters 
from London’s East End 






























OOK at these little faces... you can see in cheese has been increased; the bacon ration 
their eyes the thanks they feel. They’re is being maintained. 

getting enough wholesome food now to keep 

them strong. 





Without American aid the British would have 
to live chiefly on bread and potatoes. Such a 


British children have benefited from food from diet would not build strength or resistance. 
our farms — from your farm, perhaps. Thanks That is why meeting your goals is the number 
to our shipments of evaporated and powdered one job on your farm. In spite of labor scarcity, 
milk for adult use, Britain’s supply of fresh in spite of restrictions on machinery and sup- 
milk now goes largely to children. Babies plies, we have got to send food and more food 
under six months get at least a quart a day; to our allies. And demand is very heavy for 
children under six years get a oils and fats. We must grow more 


pint a day; those under eighteen, 
34% pints a week. 


At least 90% of children under 
two years are getting free fruit 
juices, too, from American con- 
centrates. That’s enough to help 
them grow normally. Egg allot- 
ments to all have been doubled; 


soy beans, more peanuts, more 
flax. 


The bigger these vital oil-bear- 
ing crops—the more milk and 
dairy products, the more pork, 
eggs and vegetables — the better 
the war will be fought; the 
quicker victory will come. 









Food For Victory... the Spirit of 1942 






This is one of a series of reports from the United States Department of Agriculture published 
by the Chilean Nitrate Educational Bureau, Inc., in furtherance of the Nation’s food produc- 
tion program. Publication of this report in this space does not constitute endorsement by the 
United States Department of Agriculture of any commercial product. 
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